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For Friends’ Review. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Amid the busy scenes of life, the cares that 
crowd our thoughts and memories, for want 
of watchfulness unto prayer, questions of 
doubt and fearfulness may arise intruding 
upon our faith: Is our hope and trust in God, 
and the promises of His grace, so well attested 
and assured after all? Is the religion of our 
Lord Jesus, all we thought it was, when first 
we believed and found His name so precious? 

God, in His wisdom and mercy, seems to have 
foreseen this our weakness and tendency to 
forgetfulness, and provided against our danger 
and for our need. First by His faithful witness, 
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and power, whatsoever he has said unto us, 
in His written or His revealed will. Perhaps 
next to this, by the triumphant deaths of those 
who get a glimpse of the glory that awaits 
them, who amid the pains incident to dissolu- 
\tion and the pangs of separation from loved 
ones, gladly hear the loving call, ‘‘rise up, 
;my love, and come away,” and in joyous 
strains, and rapturous delight, send back to 
those they are leaving, ‘‘ O yes, ’tis true, your 
faith is not in vain. Tis even more than eye 
hath seen, or ear hath heard; ’tis only as re- 
| vealed by His Holy Spirit, or the opening vision 
of the soul, escaped from its prison casket. 
No fable cunningly devised, no vision without 
its reality, no dream without interpretation.” 


So in our sadness all dark and mysterious, 
when those whose future promised to us so 
much, are called to come up higher; when 
we wonder why God deals thus with us, we 
hear the loving voice, ‘*‘ What I do thou know- 
est not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
When life and immortality are thus brought to 
light, we get fresh courage, and stronger 
faith to struggle on, in life’s mission ; to fight 
manfully ‘‘the good fight of faith,’’ expecting the 
victory in every conflict, and a final victory 
through Him who loved us and gave Himself 
| for us. 

These reflections are prompted by the tri- 
‘umphant death of our young friend, Lucy 
|Eddy, youngest daughter of D. H. and Anna 
J. Eddy (the former deceased) on the 2nd of 
Eleventh month, in the 19th year of her age. 
Though young in life, yet her life’s mission was 
‘notin vain. The power of Divine grace to 
sustain and sweeten even the bitter cup of 
pain and sadness, was strikingly displayed in 
her illness and death. Her calm composure, 
confiding trust, and her meek acquiescence 
with the Lord’s will, gave evidence of His 
"power to save and support even to the utter- 
most, as she learned that her physicians gave 
no hope of recovery. No tear of sadness or 
murmur was seen or heard, during all her ill- 


| 
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our Great Remembrancer, who often brings| ness. On being asked, Is the Saviour near 
to our remembrance past evidences of His love! and precious? With a look as if of surprise, 
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at such a question, ‘* Why of course He is, how 
could Iendureall this, without Him who suffered 
so much for me?” Casting a loving look on those 
about her bedsideshe asked them to kneel, 
when she offered a most fervent prayer, com- 
mitting her loved ones to God and His loving 
care: ‘If they are notall in thy light, O Lord, 
bring them in, and if they are, O! keep them 
there.” <* Tell all my young friends, I am 
trusting in Jesus.’’ Hers was no death bed 
repentance, she having given her heart to God 
some six years previous, by open confession. 
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might come to Christ under humiliation, 
suffering and infirmity and find strength and 
consolation in Him.” This outpouring of 
his .soul seemed literally answered, for he 
afterwards said, ‘‘ Now all clouds are removed, 
What an inexpressible favor!’ Though his 
life had been marked by such distinguished 
usefulness, humility clothed him as a mantle, 


|** On Sunday, January 21st,’’ says his biogra- 


pher, ‘he broke forth with much energy ot 
voice and manner in these words : ‘ Oh God, 
Oh God, can it be that there is good reason to 


The text of her choice described her trust and ! believe that such an one as I shall be numbered 


her faith, Psalm xxiii. 4. 
JonaTHaNn DEVOLL. 
Gansevoort, N. Y., Twelfth mo. 15th, 1882. 
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TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 


BY MARY E. BECK. 


(Continued from page 293.) 

Sir Fowell Buxton’s parliamentary career 
was one continuous effort to promote ‘‘ peace 
on earth and goodwill to men.” For the 
down-trodden colored race he labored indefati- 
gably in Africa and America, and he lived to 
see his ardent hopes realized by the abolition 
of slavery in the British dominions in 1834 

His belief in the efficacy of prayer was 
intense. In fine summer mornings he wou.d 


often rise at four or five o’clock and go into| 


his dressing-room, where his voice could be 
heard for an hour or two at a time, in fervent 
prayer. When remonstrated with as to the 
risk to his health, he would answer, ‘‘1 have 
not time enough for prayer. I must have 
longer time for prayer.” ‘* How could I be 
shorter,”’ he replied on one occasion, ‘ I could 
not stop.”” One night, his voice being heard 
after he was in bed, he was asked what he was 
Saying. ‘Praying hard,” was his reply; 
adding, ‘‘I have been praying vehemently for 
myself, that I may receive faith, that 1 may 
receive the grace of God in my heart, that I 
may have a clear vision of Christ, that I may 
perfectly obey Him, that I may have the 
supporting arm of the Lord in every trial, and 
be admitted finally into His glorious Kingdum.” 
Nor was the answer withheld. When his wife 
expressed her concern on one occasion that he 
should lie so long awake, he replied, ‘* Oh, do 
not be sorry. 
thoughts.” Toward the end of 1844 his fail- 
ing health gave evidence that the pins of the 
tabernacle were loosening. ‘‘ I feel my facul- 
ties and powers obscured,” he said, ‘* but my 
faith is strong.”’ 

He was nevertheless not altogether exempt 


I have had such heavenly | 


}among the just? Is thy mercy able to contain 
leven me? From my very heart I give thee 
| most earnest thanksgivings for this and for all 
|thy mercies.’ ’’ ‘* The ruling passion was strong 
in death.”” One night, apparently during sleep, 
|he spoke of the conversion of the heathen, 


land of longing to be at work for them, saying, 
jl am ready to undertake all the working 


|part.’’ After a time of great exhaustion, he 
said, ‘¢ Christ is most merciful,—most mercifus 
to me. I do put my trust in Him.” Thus 
resting in his Lord, in perfect tranquillity of 
mind and body, while his friends were gathered 
around his bed, he was called to higher service 


| in the courts above. 


His brother inlaw, J. J. Gurney, who 
visited him about a week before his death, 
says of him, ‘* Never was a Christian believer 
more evidently rooted and grounded in his 
Saviour—never was the Christian’s hope more 
evidently an anchor to the soul, sure and 
steadfast. On my remarking to him that I 
perceived he had a firm hold on Christ, he 
replied, in a clear, emphatic manner, ‘Yes, 
indeed I have—unto eternal life.’ Just before 
we left him, on the fourteenth of February, his 
mind was lively and bright, as ‘a morning 
without clouds.’’’ ‘‘Never was death,” he 
writes after the close, ‘‘ more still and solemn 
and gentle than on this occasion. The cham- 
ber where lay the remains of our departed 
brother, destined so soon to moulder, presented . 
one of the fairest pictures that ever met my 
eye. Such an expression of intellectual 
power and refinement, of love to God and 
man, I think I have never seen before in any 
human countenance.” 

Passing now to a foreign country, many of 
whose ablest men have been so tinctured with 
rationalistic views as to cause the designation 





lof the ‘‘German School” to be held as 


identical with skepticism in revealed religion, 
we yet venture to bring forward one name 
which, standing foremost amongst sg 
politicians and literary writers, 1s yet cir 
ultimately enrolled with those of the humble 





from the mental shadows induced by the | confessors of simple faith in Christ. ? 
weakness of his physical state. His prayers! cannot deny that Baron Bunsen, in — ae 
were earnest for ‘‘ the gift of the most Holy days, though intensely desirous to make ict 
Spirit and the removal of all clouds, that he' worth living,” was affected by the m y 
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atmosphere of religious thought in which he 
was educated, but we ought in all fairness to 
remember out of what he came, that we may 
the better estimate the value of his evidence 
when he said to Pastor Wiesman a little before 
his death that ‘‘many had endeavored to 
build all kinds of drédges, [to attain to peace 
of soul,] but that .he had come to the full 
conviction that all those bridges must be bro 
ken down, nor should they be trusted to for 
effectual mediation, as there was nothing to 
hold fast by except the simple faith in Christ.”’ 
Bunsen was born in 1791, in the stormy period 
of the French Revolution, when the most 
eminent philosophers and scientific men of 
France were avowed infidels, when Voltaire 
was the idol whom his infatuated fellow-coun- 
trymen worshipped. ‘* The life-purpose of 
Bunsen was to aid in ve-christianizing the life 
and thought of Europe, and to show that the 
study of science and literature was not incom- 
patible with true religious faith. M. De Pres- 
sensé, writing respecting him, remarks in the 
“Revue Chrétienne’”? of December sth, 
1860, ‘‘ His only desire was, as he often said, 
to throw a bridge between contemporaneous 
thought so disturbed by doubts, and Christianity. 
He cared little whether the bridge lasted or were 
destroyed, so that the passage to the other side 
were but effected.” 


He deeply sympathized with the distress of 
honest doubters, and his words to some of 
these are well worthy to be remembered and 
Wrought out into practice. Alluding to a lady 
who had apparently lost herself in religious 
controversy and dogmatic theology, he ex- 
pressed that he felt compelled ‘‘to urge upon 
her that she can be saved only by casting off 
all theological contests and modes of utter- 
ance, and by seeking to rekindle her faith in 
the love of God, which in the New Testament, 
and especially in the Gospel of St. John, speaks 
in every part to the seeking soul, and speaks 
the word of life, after which every soul longs, 
and towards which every soul is attracted, as 
the iron by the magnet and as the earth by the 
sun. Faith is the original life of the soul, 
which only comes into full consciousness when 
all human fabrications have been renounced.” 
To one of his sons he writes in 1840, ‘ May 
Jou at once enter into the fight with and for 

Im, cut servire regnare est, beginning the 
contest in your own heart. . With 
Him begin the fight, asone dedicated to Him, 
to whom death under such a leader has no 
errors; in looking to Him, rise up to labor 
and lie down to rest—never hesitating, doubt- 
Ing, wavering, indecisive, for if your doubts are 
converted into inquiries and your wishes into 
Prayers, then is their solution and fulfilment 

ready on the way, most literally on the 
wings of angels.” These are the words of no 


shallow reasoner, they came from one who, 
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had been ‘led back into the harbor of refuge” 
and could say, ‘*‘ Thank God, that I have not, 
either asa thinker or a believer, suffered ship- 
wreck.” 

‘¢ There does not appear,” says one of his 
reviewers, ‘‘ to have been a period of his life, 
at all events after his marriage, when his faith 
was wavering in the love of God through 
Christ, when he lost his faith in a divine 
overruling hand, or in prayer.’’ Writing of 
the false tendencies of some who held extreme 
views, he says, ‘* The rock on which they split 
was no other than what Rome split upon—self- 
righteousness —out of a want of understanding 
justification by fazth : and hovering about the 
unholy and blasphemous idea of atoning for 
our sins, because they feel not, understand not, 
indeed believe not, ‘he Atonement, and there- 
fore enjoy not the glorious privilege of the 
children of God, the blessed duty of the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving through Him who 
atoned for them.’”’ It is not our object to 
dwell here on the exalted position which 
Bunsen so nobly filled in the courts of Prussia 
and England, but we mty pause to remark 
that his fidelity to earthly sovereigns had its 
rise in devotion to the ** King of kings.”’ 

(To be concluded.) 


, 


-_ 


D. L. MOODY AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 


In none of the scenes of his labors have the 
courage, the power, and the resources of Mr. 
Moody been more tested than during his re- 
cent visit to the great English Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford. We have referred to 
his visit to Cambridge, with its wonderful re- 
sults. He spent the next week at Oxford. 
There, as at Cambridge, he held special meet- 
ings for the students. At the first meeting 
they were disposed to indulge in their peculiar 
boisterous fun, and while he was reading a 
chapter from Ezekiel, some began stamping 
and shouting, ‘‘ Hear, hear.” He immediate- 
ly closed his Bible, and in scathing tones of 
rebuke said he would rather play with forked 
lightning, or meddle with the most deadly 
diseases, than trifle with the word of God. 
He then asked those who wished him to con- 
tinue, to rise. The whole assembly rose, and 
there were no more interruptions. 

The next evening he preached a plain ser- 
mon on the duty of repentance. On the third 
evening many under-graduates came express- 
ly to make fun. In plain and courteous terms 
he told them what he thought of their conduct 
to him as a gentleman, saying that they owed 
him an apology. Before he had concluded 
they readily tendered an apology for having 
transgressed the rules of common civility. He 
accepted it, but suggested that they ought to 
make further reparation by taking prominent 
seais the next evening and listening quietly to 
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him. His manly courage and sanctified good 
sense had conquered, and the backbone of the 
opposition was broken. 

On Friday evening, after a sermon on the 
duty of confessing Christ, he asked, ‘‘ Is there 
not one here willing to take up his cross and 
say right out, ‘I will’? Immediately astrong, 
manly voice responded, followed by others, 
and the stream of ‘‘I wills” came thick and 
fast, Mr. Moody, with choking utterances, 
encouraging them. He then hazarded an- 
other test, requesting those in the front 
seats to vacate them that those who had spoken 
out might come, and kneeling there, dedicate 
themselves to the Lord. At once five or six 
rows of seats were filled with a solid phalanx 
of prostrate forms. The meeting for under- 
graduates on Sunday was still more wonderful. 
At least 1,200 attended, and listened as if 
chained to their seats. A very large propor- 
tion remained to the after meeting, and about 
150 expressed their personal desire to become 
Christians. Who can estimate the influence of 
this plain, unlettered, but consecrated man 
upon these select, cultured, influential young 
men of England ?—Chr. Weekly. 


+o -—_______ 


From Correspondence of the Nation. 


VENICE. 


Venice retains her strange and _ peculiar 
charm beyond all other cities of Italy—beyond 
Rome and Florence, though they have far 
more to show in the way of art and history; 
beyond Ravenna and Pisa, though they are more 
perfect fragments of the earlier Middle Ages; 
beyond Verona and Perugia, though the Alps 
look down on the one and the Apennines upon 
the other. And this charm is not less power- 
ful over the pensive mind of maturer age than 
on the fresh enthusiasm of youth. What is 
the secret of this charm? It is not to be 
wholly found in the mere singularity of Venice 
as a city whose streets are of water, though this 
is the first thing that strikes the visitor, and the 
one characteristic which everybody knows. 
Beautiful as the canals are, the rich and in- 
finitely varied picturesqueness of the place is 
better appreciated when one saunters through 
it on foot, losing one’s self in the maze of lanes 
connecting tiny courts. and crossing tiny 
bridges, each of which is like enough to the 
others to perplex one’s recollection, yet dif- 
ferent enough to have the charm of novelty. 
This complexity produces a wonderful impres- 
sion of the size of the town, so that when one 
mounts to the top of the great Campanile and 
looks around, it is hard to believe that what 
seemed so large when one was wandering 
through it is really a place of very moderate size 
—not bigger than Detroit or Richmond, not 
as big as Edinburgh or Sheffield. Nor, again, 
is it in the peculiar grace of that Gothic archi- 


tecture which we call Venetian; nor in tha 
richness of color which is the glory of Venetian 
painters ; nor even, perhaps, in the strange 
and romantic sense of isolation due to the 
position of the city, lying out at sea, yet in 
acalm and peaceful sea, with a perpetual 
silence brooding over her. All these things 
do, no doubt, help to weave the spell, but its 
potency seems to be most of all in the peculiar 
lines and lights of the surrounding landsca 
and in the marvellous sense of breadth and 
space which that landscape gives. The silver 
floor of sea that stretches out all around the 
town throws up a sheen of light which glorifies 
the humblest building. The vast expanse of 
sky—a true sea sky, as those familiar with the 
ocean know—has room for an endless play of 
clouds, for storm here and sunshine there, for 
swift changes from gloom to brilliance and 
brilliance back to gloom. ‘The pearly light 
that glitters along the southern horizon over 
the Adriatic is matched on the north by the 
shadowy forms of the great Alps, stretching 
further than eye can follow to the east. West- 
ward the sharp volcanic outline of the Euga- 
nean Hills, dear to every lover of Shelley, 
breaks the level line of plain and stands out 
vivid against the sunset, while in the remotest 
northwest, a hundred miles away, a patch of 
gleaming white marks the snowfields of the 
Adametto and the frontiers of Italy. And in 
Venice one can never forget this background, 
for on all sides the streets and the canals open 
out into the sea and the free space beyond. 
You emerge from a dim church or glide out 
of a dark canal, and see far down the vista 
the glowing blue of the lagoon, and over it an 
endless depth of air. Nowhere, not even in 
mid-ocean, does one seem to have such a 
sense of space all round, nor such a variety of 
those most tender and delicate effects of color 
which vast air spaces give; nor do any pros 
pects appeal more to the imagination, for on 
one side we look down that sea highway which 
the navies and the merchantmen of Venice 
traversed, conquering the islands of the East, 
and bringing home its wealth; on the other 
there hangs over the plain that mighty moun 
tain rampart from whose recesses all the con- 
| querors of Italy have descended, and behind 
which they have within our own memory It 
treated. 

NEIGHBORLINEsS.—The essence of neighbor- 
liness is fine-grained. Its charity suffereth long 
and is kind ; its humanity never wearieth ; It's 
unbound by custom; unbought by price; @ 
perennial spring ; an invaluable gift. Behol 
in a woman your model country neighbor. 

She is lynx-eyed, but not over-curious ; spol 
taneous, but not familiar; helpful, but not 
aggressive. She takes note of your necessities, 

‘which she relieves without ostentation. 
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great is her generosity of effort that she keeps 
no account in memory of those deeds by which | 
she has made you her debior. If she needs 
you she freely asks of you. She is more reticent | 
of her words than her works; and weighs well | 
her speech, that by it her social relations may 
not be marred. She is unmoved by impulse 
or prejudice. She may be hard of exterior, | 
but tenderness dwells in her. | 

If bidden to a feast she goes to it in her best | 
attire with serious dignity ; but into the sick- 
room, she glides with unchanged garments, | 
bearing with her the healing of herbs, softness 
of presence, and a feeling heart.—Z. 4H. 
Rollins, from New England By gones. 


The Growth of Ritualism; or, a Tendency 
to Ceremonialism. 


BY WILLIAM REDDY. | 


There seems to be a growing tendency 
among the non-liturgical and evangelical 
churches toward prescription, ceremony, and 
symbolism, while among ‘‘ Churchmen,”’ so-| 
alled, the tendency is toward Romanistic’ 
mummery and superstition. 

An instance and an illustration of the latter 
may be seen in the ‘‘ regulations’’ which have 
been adopted in the ‘* Church of the Holy 
Communion,’’ (Episcopal, ) Washington, D. C., 
as published in the public journals : 


Bow whenever you pass before the altar, and 
after prayer of consecration you may genuflect. 
If you walk before the altar, bow at the near 
est pont. Bow at the name of Jesus. Make 
the sign of the cross in the Lord's prayer at, 
“Deliver us from evil;’’ in the Apostles’ 
Creed at “ And the life everlasting ;”’ in the 
Nicene Creed at ‘‘ And the life of the world to 
come;” before the sermon, when the priest 
makes the invocation; in the absolution at 
“Pardon and deliver us from all sin;” in the 
Gloria Excelsis at ‘Inthe glory of God the 
Father ;” in the blessing at ** And the blessing 
of God Almighty.” In the Nicene Creed 
kneel at ** And was made man ;’? and rise at 
the words, “The third day he rose from the 
dead.” Profound: reverence and crossing in 
prayer of consecration at ‘‘ This is my body ;”’| 
- the prayer of consecration at ‘ ‘This is my 


This is Romeward with a witness! But 

ceremonial tendencies are being developed 
among the evangelical churches and in the 
public mind by the press and otherwise. 
mong churches responsive reading of the 

niptures is more common. The observance 

o! “days and months and times and years” 
oe popular. True, we do not cele- 
nt,” but it is spoken of with com- 

Placency or a sort of half-way recognition of 
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its meritoriousness on the part of those who 
do observe the ‘‘ Lenten season.” 

But the non-liturgical churches do observe 
‘«Easter’’ with quite a ceremonial parade. 
The published notices of these celebrations 
emphasize and magnify the floral displays, the 
ceremonies, and the day; while the great 
event, the resurrection, and the risen Christ 
are nearly all covered up under the ceremony. 
‘« Easter day”? governs all the ‘‘ movable 
feasts’’ of the calendar. Do not these observ- 
ances give countenance to the superstitious cer- 
emonies of Romanism? Shall we proceed 


with them, and observe the ‘‘ feast of the cir- 
cumcision of our Lord,’’ the ‘‘ Epiphany,” 
'**the annunciation of the blessed Virgin,” 


| 
| 
— oo | 
| 
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‘¢the purification of the blessed Virgin,” *‘ the 
nativity of John Baptist,’ and ‘‘the ascension 
of our Lord?’’? Where shall we pause in the 
ceremonial evolution? The danger is not in 
recalling attention to the great facts and events 


| of the Gospel history, and of elucidating and 


applying the lessons they suggest, but in ‘‘ ob- 
serving days aud months and times, and years,’’ 
and in prescribing and promoting formalism. 

The mischief in this ritualistic observance is, 
that the substance is lost or weakened in the 
shadow, the spirit in the form; the truth is 
buried under the letter and tradition: the 
Christ is veiled under the crucifix; the Ma- 
donna worshipped instead of the Son; the 
truth is covered rather than manifested. 

In our Sunday-schiools this tendency begins 
to appear. Everything is prescribed and run 
by the bell. Lesson leaves, questions and an- 


‘swers all worked out, Golden Text, Lord’s 


prayer, manner of opening and closing exer- 
cises, all mechanically arranged. Our conven- 
tions all run by programme. 

Our modern terms savor of the ritualistic. 
The word ** service’’ is the important word in 
use. We _ have ‘ prayer service,’’ ‘‘song 
service,’ ‘* Sunday school service,’’ ‘‘ vesper 
service.’’ as well as ‘burial service’ and 
‘* preaching service.’’ ‘‘Service”’ is the idea. 
Why not ‘kitchen service,” ‘‘ farm service,” 
‘« money-giving service,’’ ‘‘study service,” and 
‘* dying service?’ Do we not ‘‘serve’’ the 
Lord in all these departments. We note these 
things as indices of tendencies. 

The danger is that ‘‘ the simplicity that is in 
Christ’? may be ‘‘ corrupted,” that originality 
and the freedom and help of the Holy Ghost 
may be ignored and politely assigned to an 
obscure position. That while the mechanism 
of the clock or of the engine may be well 
wrought out, well adjusted and ornamented, 
the engine will have to be drawn, and the 
hands on the dial-plate of the clock will have 


| to be moved, by external figures, rather than by 


the steam in the chest or the main-spring 
under the dial-plate. 
The ceremonies of Christianity, as given us 
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by Christ and his apostles, were of the simplest 
and most limited character. Our sacramental 
ceremonies were not prescribed nor practiced 
by Christ and His apostles. See the institu- 
tion* by our Lord, and the examples and 
teaching of the early Christians: The primitive 
Christians had no stinted liturgies, nor imposed 
forms of prayer, and no priestly vestments. 

Lord King, in his ‘‘ Primitive Church,” 
shows the early practice close up to apostolic 
times. He says; ‘*The bishop or minister 
used no arbitrary form of prayer, but every 
one that officiated delivered himself in such 
terms as best pleased him, and varied his peti- 
tions according to present circumstances and 
emergencies.’” The reading of the Scriptures, 
singing, preaching of the word, and prayer 
presented under the promptings and help of 
the Holy Ghost, constituted the sum of public 
worship. The adoption of prescribed forms 
and ceremonies was an innovation—a fungous 
excrescence. It was a_ sacerdotal policy. 
Standing in prayer and looking toward the east, 
symbolically representing thereby out behold- 
ing the rising of the true light. Thus Origen 
taught. 

The enjoining the use of the Lord’s prayer 
as a stereotyped form was the nucleus of that 


os 
vast system of ritualism now so prevalerit in 


Romish and ultra-Episcopal Churches—a prac- 
tice never intended by our Lord, and not prac 
ticed by the early Christians, especially after 
Pentecost. 

Lord King says: ‘‘As for the use of the 
Lord’s prayer, it must first be observed that 
the constant repeating of it with other p-ayers 
was not esteemed necessary, but it was fre- 
quently omitted.”” «* Even Origen in prescri- 
bing a method of prayer, speaks not a word 
of the Lord’s prayer, but advises both to 
begin and end with doxology, or giving praise 
to God.”” The assumption that this little form, 
that was drawn out of Christ by request, was 
to be of perpetual use as a form, and the pre- 
scribing of it by bishops and ‘‘ fathers ;’’ this 
is the head-waters of Ritualism. This little 
liturgical stream has been flowing on with only 
partial checks to this day. 


It has brought | 
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and abide its exercise, or we must go back of 
patristic theosophy and therapeutics, and ap: 
peal to the ‘lively oracles,”’ to inspired prec- 
edent and teaching. Such an appeal, and the 
verdict thus handed down, reverses, neutral- 
izes, and renders nugatory the whole c>lossal 
system of patristic ritualism. ‘* The kingdom 
of God is not in word, but in power.” 

‘¢ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirm. 
ities: for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which can. 
not be uttered. And he that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
because he maketh intercession * * * according 
to God.”—V. Y. Christian Atvocate. 


He oe 


From ‘‘ Our Ancestors.”’ 


SOME OLD PAPERS. 


CONTRIBUTED BY R. A. BROCK, SECRETARY OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, 


‘*PHILAD’A, y® 14" 3° mon., 1762. 
Loving Friend, Robert Pleasants : 


I herewith send thee some Pamphlets on y* 
Negro Trade, lately published here. I heartily 
wish those amongst you who are concerned 
with this suffering People may be prevailed 
upon to read them with seriousness, if for- 
adventure they may see their Danger and apply 
to the Common Farther for instruction how to 
act therein. I shall be glad to know thy Sen- 
timents upon the Contents of y* Pamphlets, 
and if thou thinks y* sending thee more would 
be of any service amongst you; as we are 
about reprinting it with some addition, having 


| met with some strong corroborating Testimony 


from some Persons of Note, viz: Foster, 
Hutchinson & Co. With affectionate love and 
hopes to see thee soon amongst us, I remain 
thy friend. ANTHONY BENEZET. 


EMANCIPATION OF A SLAVE IN VIRGINIA, BY A 


MEMBER OF 
1780.* 


‘« I, George Bell, of Louisa County, Virginia, 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, IN 


. . | e . oe ° 4 
down from the ancients much sediment, and| from mature deliberate consideration and the 
in proportion as it has increased and prevailed | convictions of my own mind, being fully per- 


true spiritualism has declined. 


The Lord's | suaded that freedom is the Natural Right of all 


prayer is tacked on to the ceremony of bap- | mankind and that no Law, Moral or Divine, 
tism of infants and adults, of the Lord’s-sup-|has given me a right to or property im the 
per, of matrimony, at the grave in the burial| Person of my fellow creatures, and being de- 
ceremony and to be ‘used on all occasions of | sirous to fulfill the Injunction of our Lord and 


public worship in concluding the first prayer.”’ 

And who has been authorized to prescribe a 
liturgy for the New Testament Church? We 
must accept the doctrine of vicegerency and 
supreme ecclesiastical authority to prescribe, 


*Our readers are familiar with the conviction maintained by 


Friends that no rite was instituted by our Lord.—Ed. Friend's 
Review 


Saviour, Jesus Christ, by doing to others as I 
would be done by, DO therefore Declare that 
Having under my Care a Negro womin named 
Agg, 1 do for my Self, my Heirs, Executors, 
Adms. and Assigns, Hereby Release unto the 


said Agg, all my Rights, Titles or Claim, oF 


*From the original in the possession of R. A. Brock, Rich 
mond, Va. 
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pretention of Claim whatsoever to Her or to | the stage, she says :—‘‘ So my life was determin- 
any Estate she may Acquire from the Date of | ed, and I devoted myself to an avocation which 


these presents. In witness whereof, I have 
hereunto set my Hand and Seal this Eleventh 
Day of the Fifth Month, One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Eighty.” 

««Sign’d., Sealed & Deliver’d 

In the presence of 
Wm. Davis, 
Micajah Davis.”’ 

~A 

{ SEAL } 
—y~— 


‘¢ GEORGE BELL.” 


—__ +a ______ 


For Friends’ Review. 
Some Pressing Needs of Our Church at 
the New Year, 1888. 


First. Brave and devoted young men. Men 
brave enough not to conform their lives even 
to the very respectable world around them, 


but who will openly put their Master’s service | 


before worlcly advancement, social claims, or 
personal ease. 

Second. Parents who shall not only be will- 
ing to endure hardness themselves as good 
soldiers of Christ Jesus, but to encourage their 
children to-do so. Who will gladly give up 
their sons of choicest gifts to occupy those 
fields in the Lord’s harvest where there is the 
hardest work to be done for Him, and who 
would prefer that their daughters should be 
united to self-denying workers rather than to 
luxurious idlers, or men seeking earth’s high 
places. 

Third. Young women in refined homes, who 
shall value their opportunity for intellectual 
and artistic culture not asan end but a means; 
not as a necessity for comfortable living, but as 
giving them power to adorn the doctrine of 
Christ their Saviour, so as to attract ‘others to 
Him, and to lighten the labor of life by bring- 
ing into it thoughts and deeds of beauty. 

And lastly, we need each in his own heart, 
the spirit which says, ‘‘ Lord, here am I, send | 
me where Thou wilt; into work or waiting, 
ease or hardship, prominence or obscurity, 
just where Thou seest that I can serve Thee 
best.”” 

How many of us will ‘ask and receive ?” 


G. H. M. 


Philadelphia, Twelfth month gth, 1882 


2 


OF THE THEATRE. 


THE INFLUENCES 


It is a significant circumstance that some of 
the strongest denunciations of the theatre have 
been uttered by persons like the late Sheridan 
Knowles, for example, who had themselves at 


; } 
one period been connected with the stage ; and 


of this we are furnished with a fresh and very 


| I never liked or honored, and about the very 
nature of which I have never been able to 
come to any decided opinion. It is in vain 
that the undoubted specific gifts of great actors 
and actresses suggest that all gifts are given for 
rightful exercise; in vain that Shakespeare’s 
plays urge the imperative claim to the most 
perfect illustration they can receive from his- 
trionic interpretation: a@ dusiness which ts in- 
cessant excitement and factitious emotion, seems 
to me unworthy of a man; a business which ts 
public exhibition is unworthy of a woman.” 
Mrs. Kemble states that at four periods of her 
life she was constrained by circumstances to 
maintain herself by the exercise of her dramatic 
faculty ; latterly, it is true, in a manner that 
was less painful and distasteful to her, by read- 
ing instead of acting. ‘* But though I have 
never, I trust,’’ she continues, ‘‘ been ungrate- 
ful for the power of thus helping myself and 
others, or forgetful of the obligations I was 
under to do my appointed work conscientious- 
ly in every respect, or unmindful of the pre- 
cious good regard of so many kind hearts that 
it has won for me; though I have never lost 
one iota of my own intense delight in the act 
of rendering Shakespeare’s creations; yet 
neither have I ever presented myself before an 
audience without a shrinking feeling of reluct- 
ance, or withdrawn trom their presence zith- 
out thinking the excitement I had undergone 
unhealthy, and the personal exhibition odious.” 
Mrs. Kemble adds, after quoting a letter she 
wrote to a friend immediately after her début 
at Drury Lane, that she does not know whence 
she derived the deep impression expressed in 
that letter of the moral dangers of the life upon 
which she was entering. It was certainly not 
from her parents, she says, who were not 
troubled with a perception of the moral evils 
of their calling. ‘‘I had never heard the na- 
ture of it discussed, and was absolutely with- 
out experience of it; but the vapid vacuity of 
the last years of my aunt Siddons’ life had 
made a profound impression upon me—her 
apparent deadness and indifference to every- 
thing, which I attributed (unjustly, perhaps) 
less to her advanced age than to what I sup- 
posed the withering and drying influence of 
the over-stimulating atmosphere of emotion, 
excitement, and admiration in which she had 
passed her life; certain it is that such was my 
dread of the effect of my profession upon me, 
that I added an earnest petition to my daily 
prayers that I might be defended from the evil 
influence I feared it might exercise upon me.” 
This testimony of Fanny Kemble is, perhaps, 
the most striking word that has ever been writ- 


| 
| 





ae illustration in a recent instalment of 
anny Kemble’s autobiography, in the Ad/antic 
Monthly. Describing her first appearance on 


ten on the subject; and it will probably 
receive respectful consideration from some at 
least of those who are unwilling to accept in- 
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eS 
struction on such a subject from the ministers | shall have ended it may be recorded as a period 
of religion. It only confirms, however, many | when thechurcheshad rest . . . and were edified, 
a word that has been spoken from the pulpit, | and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 


while it is also in harmony with those conclu-| comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied, 
sions of philosophy which point out the moral 


danger of that stirring of our emotional nature * 
which is unaccompanied with the wholesome| [X OUR NATIONAL affairs, the cry ot the freed 
practical activities of the Christian life. ‘The|People because of oppression in business con. 
hardest hearts are those which have experienced | tracts and abridgment of civil rights, has almost 
the indurating effect of feelinzs habitually ex- | ceased, and with it their exodus from Southern to 
cited for mere selfish pleasure. — Cahristian | Northern States. An earnest attempt to suppress 
World. polygamy in Utah has been made, although not 

— as yet with much success. A rebuke to the 


ERI EN DS RE VI EW. “spoils system” in political management was 
given at the fall elections ; and civil service re. 
PH(LADELPHIA, FIRST ‘MO. 6, 1883. form, which is a moral and therefore a religious 
———— - - question, has claimed such attention as to make 
THE CLOSING YEAR has been one of general| its accomplishment in the near future probable, 
commercial and industrial prosperity. It has} The necessity of removing the evils of dnnk by 
been possible for almost every one who had | proper legislation has taken a wider hold upon 
health and strength to secure a supply of all out-|the public conscience,\and the adoption of the 
ward necessities. Abundant harvests have fur- | lowa amendment, with increased restrictions upon 
nished bread for all. Plenty of work and of food | the liquor traffic in a large proportion of the States, 
have removed many of the temptations to sin| has been the result. 
and crime which flourish under idleness and| Increased appropriations for Indian education 
want, Thus our Heavenly Father has placed|have been made, and except a few renegade 
the people of America under very favorable con-| Apaches all of the tribes have been peaceful, 
ditions for moral and spiritual rectitude. He has |The just right, however, of the civilized tribes of 
given the professing church a time of ease andj the Indian Territory to decide whether railroads 
abundance in which to press forward its various| should pass through their lands, has been set 
lines of services. The glowing words of the | aside by Congress, 
writer of the 65th Psalm, “ Thou crownest the| The anti-Chinese law stains our statute books 
year with thy goodness,” apply to .the year just | and blots our profession as a Christian nation, but 
passed. What has been the result in our indi-| persecution of the Chinese seems to have ceased. 
vidual lives? With many it has been a yearof| Facilities for education, from primary schools 
richer acquaintance with the Lord, of a fuller and | to the universities, have been extended ; and in- 
more loving embracing of His will as the highest dustrial schools, especially for Indians, have been 
expression of His grace and of our good. “ Stab- | | proved to give satisfactory results. 
lished, strengthened, settled,” has been the blessed | | Despite the general prosperity, defalcations, 
experience of many. Deeper peace, more quiet though fewer than some years since, have been 
trust, a calmer and surer hope ; a clearer discern-| far too frequent; while crimes of violence have 
ment of right and truth, a holier rest in Jesus, a ‘been so numerous as to cause distress to thought- 
readier performance of service for Him. And _ ful citizens, because of the low estimate put upon 
has not something of the same experience been human life by so many, and the lack of the fear 
known by the Society of Friends at large? If, of God which would deter from such crimes. 
there has been less of agitation there has beén| Some progress seems to have been made in 
scarcely less of steady labor for the Lord. If the | favor of International Arbitration, and peace has 
stream of religious life has rippled and sparkled been maintained with foreign nations. 
less and has fallen over fewer ledges, has it not | Railway communications, particularly between 
flowed more deeply and stilly through the level distant parts of the great region west of the Mis- 
lands of the Lord’s green pastures? Some of our sissippi, and with Mexico, have been greatly en- 
most spiritual men believe they discern that the larged; by these the nation has been bound to- 
Lord is working to revive the Society and enlarge gether more strongly in common interests, and 
its growth as aChristian church Hopeis spring- closer relations with the Mexican republic have 
ing up that the waste places shall be restored and been opened. 
built again. May the coming year find the mem- | In religious matters there has been some reac- 
bers so bowed before the Lord with one accord, tion from the aggressive dogmatism of scientific 
asking for themselves and the church the “supply skeptics, and a turning towards theism and Chris- 
of the Spirit of Jesus Christ” that when 1883 tian faith. 
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Home and Foreign Mission enterprises have 
heen sustained, and to some extent enlarged. 
Church buildings and mission-schools have mul- 
tiplied, but many of the churches lament the 
prevalence of formality and lack of spiritual life. 
This is felt so keenly by many devoted Christians 
that it may be hoped that thanksgiving for the 
favors of the past year, will commingle with fer- 
vent prayer for a reviving of God's mighty work 
by His Spirit, and a fuller exercise of all their 


power of service by Christians, so that the coming | 


year may witness a revival of sound and stead- 
fast piety. 
oe 

THERE HAS BEEN a great amount of innocent 
social enjoyment connected with the observance 
of the Christmas just past, and doubtless it has 
also awakened and fostered in many a reverent 
thankfulness for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But when the accounts are read of the 
extravagant show and ritual attending its obser- 
vance in some places for worship, and of the 
drunkenness, debauchery and crime (eighteen 
murders are reported in one newspaper) occur- 
ring on that day in the United States, it is easy to 
see why, in the great Reformation of the 17th cen- 
tury, the keeping of this holiday was abandoned 
by large bodies of Christians. 

One simple planation exists for most holi- 
day excesses: in/emperance. 


drink but moderately at other times, often indulge 


freely upon holidays. Public opinion has not yet 


everywhere stamped drunkenness, even occa- | 


sional, as a crime as well as a disgrace. This needs 
to be done; and the fact that alcoholic excess is 


the frequent instigator of crimes of violence is| 
one of many reasons for removing all facilities; 


for it out of the way. 


~ iin 


HoMICIDE in the South, however, more than 
in the North (where it is sadly too common), 
curs often without the palliation (if such it be) 
of the maddening effects of alcoholic in‘oxica- 
tion, As the New York Naéion has lately shown, 
when a life istaken by violence in the Northern 
States, both law and common opinion aid in its 
condemnation and punishment. Butin the South, 


Even men who} 


being commonly regarded as an allowable mo- 
tive of action, if not a virtue. It seems as though 
another generation must be removed by time, 
before all the evil effects of slavery pass away. 


PROBABLY MANY of our readers suppose that 
slavery has now almost ceased to exist in the 
world, A late number of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, published in London, shows that this is 
far from being the case. The West African 
slave-trade has been suppressed. But all the 
Mussulman countries, Turkey, Algiers, Tunis, 
Egypt, Arabia and Persia, have still an active 
demand for slaves. These are obtained from the 
interior of the African continent, the borders of the 
Upper Nile, and the coasts of the Indian Ocean. 
Seventy thousand slaves are believed to be con- 
veyed to the purchasing countries named, every 
year. Each living slave also represents from five to 
ten who have, in various modes, died on the way. 
Four hundred thousand annual victims of slavery 
may thus be counted, without exaggeration, 

Moreover, under the name of egagés or hired 
servants, French vessels carry a large number of 
men, women and children, captured near the 
Mozambique Coast, to the colonies of Mauritius 
and Bourbon, virtually slaves. 

Madagascar has now improved laws regulating 
slavery, forbidding the separation of families, and 
limiting the slave-trade. Brazil, although the 
slaveholding interest is just now strong in its leg- 
islative body, shows a disposition in the public 
mind to favor measures hastening emancipation, 
King Cetewayo returns to Zululand much im- 
pressed with the evils of slavery, looked at from 
the English standpoint. 

As England has now a strong hold upon Egypt, 
it is urged that the opportunity should be em- 
| ployed to insist, amongst other reforms, upon the 
entire abolition of slavery in that country. Should 
France cordially unite in the effort for this end, it 
may almost certainly be attained. So long as Mo- 
| hammedanism exists, however, some form or de- 
gree of slavery seems likely to continue, whether 
| legalized or not. 





- 


SECRETARY TELLER has recently urged the 


indifference on this subject is shown by the rarity |importance of discontinuing war-dances among 
with which conviction follows even deliberate | the Indian tribes under care of our Government. 
murder, whose provocation has been some pas-| He observes that, being accompanied by the re- 


sion other than the greed for gold that induces 
robbery, 

Originating under the circumstances attendant 
upon slavery, it was to be anticipated that the dis- 
appearance of that system would leave room for 
all the changes that belong to a higher civiliza- 
lion, But the improvement in this respect seems 
slow; a vindictiveness, the opposite of Christianity, 


cital of bloody and cruel deeds of warriors, they 


| stimulate injuriously the warlike passions of the 
| young. This is undoubtedly true. 

| But not much less exciting to ambition of mil- 
itary glory is a portion of our literature and writ- 
ten history. Poems, orations, even sermons are 
written and read or spoken, in which deeds ot 
blood are praised. Patriotism may be the mantle 
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thrown over these, to hide their ugliness; but 
“war is cruel” always and everywhere; and 
cruelty is no part of Christianity. 

Will it not be well, then, for leading men to 
promote a public opinion adverse to the stirring 
up of warlike passion and ambition in our 


young men, even upon the plea of patriotic 
sentiment ? 


LT 


DIED. 
JONES.—At his home, at Van Wert, Ohio, on 
the 15th of Twelfth mo., Barton Jones. He was 
fervent in spirit and much blessed in his minis- 


try. His health had been failing for many | 


months, and he had seemed ripening for the 
change which should usher him, as we reverently 
believe, into the presence of his Lord. Those who 
were at the last New England Yearly Meeting 


will recall his parting words when. referring to his | 


prospect of a period of decline and suffering he 
added, in touching tones, “ My message to the 
sinner is, Come to Jesus; to the believer, Kecp 
thyself pure.” 

CADWALLADER —At Jaspar, Steuben Co., 
N, Y., the 26th of Tenth mo., 1882, at the house 
of her daughter, Martha C. Spencer, Rebecca 
Cadwallader, widow of Cyrus Cadwallader, in 


the 88th year of her age; a member of Scipio| 


Monthly Meeting. 


During her long illness her mind was so cloud- | 


ed by disease as to prevent all expression of her 
spiritual condition, But she had during a long 
life given evidence of her iove of her Saviour and 
of the Society of Friends, She was a tender 
mother, and faithful in all the relations of life. 
She, with her family, removed from Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, many years ago, but she will be 
remembered by many Friends of that part of the 
country to whom she was tenderly attached. She 
leaves four children, two daughters and two sons. 

WiLLIAMS.—At her residence, Columbiana 
county, Onio, Tenth mo. 11th, 1882, Hannah B., 
wife of Edward Williams, in the 6oth year of her 
age. 

From early lie she was attached to the reli- 


gious principles of the Society of Friends. Those | 


who mourn her loss are comforted with the belief 
that she is numbered with those who “ washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 


ASHBRIDGE.—Twelfth mo. 4th, 1882, at her 


residence, West Whiteland, Chester county, Penn. | 
sylvania, Mary Bb. Ashbridge, wife of Richard | 


Ashbridge, in the 64th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting. 


LLL AS AL A A TN UCR AY RAT 3 A TT 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


LIEUT. DE BRAZZA, the French -pioneer on the | 


Congo river, in Africa, has discovered a more 
expeditious route from the lower to the upper 


Congo than that of the river itself with its rapids | 


and cataracts. It is by the way of the Ozove 
River, and thence a short distance overland to the 
Alima River, which flows into the Congo five 
days’ journey east of Stanley Pool. This reached 
opens a thousand miles of navigation into the 
heart of Africa. The American Presbyterians 
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have a station onthe Ogove, which is in charge of 
Dr. R. H. Nassau. This station will become 
more important as this river is made a route 
of transit. Dr. Nassau has a home at Talaguga, 
about 200 miles from the mouth of the Ogove, 
among the hills. He has had great obstacles to 
overcome from the superstitious fears of the na- 


tives, but they are now beginning to trust him and 
his wife. 


| Tue London Missionary Society has had mis- 
| 





sions among the very degraded natives of the 
islands of Torres Strait, which separates Aus. 
tralia from New Guinea. They are under §, 
| Macfarlane, and are meeting wi h great success, 
| Native converts are trained carefully as teachers, 
and then sent out as missionaries to the different 
islands, At Murray Island eight young men 
have offered themselves to be thus trained as 
evangelists to tribes not yet reached S. Macfar- 
lane expects soon to send one of such natives to 
the sickly coast of New Guinea, in the vicinity of 
Fly River. 

THERE are 125 Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations in Pennsylvama, These have work on 
behalf of railroad men at twelve places, and 
| there are fourteen College Associations, 


“The Sunday Morning Breakfast Association" 
of Philadelphia, fed about 420 persons on Twelfth 
mo. 24th, most of whom ‘signed a temperance 
pledge. 


Two of the extreme ritualistic congregations 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York, 
announced “ midnight masses” for Christmas, 

THE so-called Father Ignatius in performing 
the un-Christian ceremony of inducing a young 
lady to assume the “black veil,” whereby she 
would “ enclose herself forever in a living tomb," 
said: ‘Good people, | am either going to per- 
form an action of the most horrible cruelty, for 
|which I deserve that our gracious queen should 

have me hung, or I am going to perform a most 
righteous, useful and merciful action, in helping 
this young novice to make so tremendous a sac- 
rifice of her life.” While not thinking he ought 
to be hung. sober people will conclude that Igna- 
| tius was guilty of real cruelty—a most unchristian 
; act, 


—————~ee 





| WORK OF THE LONDON PEACE SO- 
CIETY. 





For sixty years and more the Peace Society has 
been urging arbitration upon the attention of na- 
tions and governments by every form of repre- 
sentation that was possible—by lectures, treatises, 
| prize essays (in various languages of Europe): 
| by resolutions passed at great International Con- 
ferences, like those held in London in 1843, in 
Brussels in 1848, in Paris in 1849, in Franktort in 
| 1850. in London again in 1851, in Manchester 
and Edinburgh in 1852, and in some of these 
cases afterwards presented to governments by 
deputations or memorials; by petitions to and 
motions in Parliament, and especially by keeping 
the matter constantly before the attention of our 
‘own rulers. Again and again has the Society 
brought the matter by deputation or memorials 
| before Prime Ministers, Foreign Secretar.es, and 
other distinguished men, including Sir Robert 
| Peel, Lord Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
' John Russell, Lord Clarendon, Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
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Derby, &c., from some of whom they received 
yery kindly and encouraging replies. Thus Lord 
Clarendon, in answer to a memorial submitted 
to him in 1869, respecting our differences with 
America, in reference to the Alabama and other 
questions, said : 

“Lord Clarendon fully concurs with the Com- 
mittee of the Peace Society in the opinion that it 
is desirable to have recourse to arbitration, when- 
ever practicable, for the adjustment of interna. 
tional differences, and is glad to believe that the 
principle of arbitration is becoming recognized as 
the most honorable and equitable solution of 
many difficult and important questions.” Have 
all these efforts produced no effect? The answer 
is this, that since the Society began its operations 
in 1816, there have been no fewer than thirty-five 
cases of successful arbitration between nations. 
In regard to our own share as a nation in these, 
Sir Charles Dilke, the present Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, said lately in a 
speech delivered to his constituents : “In the 
1820's there was only one case in which a dispute 
between the United Kingdom and a foreign 
power was referred to arbitration; in the 1830's 
one; in the 1840's one: in the 1860's one, but in 
the 1870's no less than seven disputes were thus 
referred."— Henry Richard in the London Friend. | 


- - 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson 11 


THE DESCENDING SPIRIT. 


First month 14, 1883, 
Acts ii. 1—16. 


Gotpen Text.—And they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit. Acts si 4 


The events of this lesson took place at Jerusa- 


| 
lem, A. D. 33, ten days after the ascension of our 


Lord. The eleven Apostles, while waiting these 
ten days, chose Matthias to take the place of 
Judas Iscariot, and to be one of the Apostles. 

The Lord Jesus had ascended into heaven. He 
was glorified at God's right hand, and consequent 
upon that He now sent, and the Father sent in 
His name, the Holy Spirit, especially to the 
Church, It was the true beginning of the Christian 
Church in the fullness of its spiritual equipment 
for its mission in the world ; and after the coming, 
death and resurrection of Christ, it was the most 
important event in the history of the Church, 

1, And when the day of Pentecost was fully | 
come, (was now come, R. V.) Pentecost means | 
the fiftieth. The jews were to count seven weeks, 
or forty-nine Gays from the Sabbath after the 
Passover, and the next day was the Pentecost. It 
was hence calied “The feast of weeks.” Lev. 
xxlll, 15. It marked the wheat harvest, and | 
probably commemorated also the giving of the | 
law on Sinai. Was fud/y come, early in the fore- 
noon of First-Cay. Zhcy were all with one ac- 
cord (all together R. V.) in one place. Not only 
the Apostles but others, probably the 120 men| 
and women mentioned in Acts i. 14, 1g. See 
also Acts ii 17 All were together in humility 
and patience and mutual love, no rivalry now. — 

2. And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind. (And| 





suddenly there came from heaven a sound as of| 
the rushing of a mighty wind, R.V.) and it filled 
all the house where they were sitting. There | 
Was no wind, but a sound like that caused by the 
Tushing of a very strong wind came down, as if| 





| pious came up to the feast. 


from the sky, and the noise filled all the house 
where they were dwelling. The house was filled 
with the Spirit's presence, so that they were, as it 
were, immersed in Him. 

3. And there appeared unto them cloven 
irngues (appeared unto them tongucs parting 
asunder, R. V.) like as of fire; and it sat upon 
each (one R. V.) of them, They saw tongues, as 
it were of fire, parting asunder and distributing 
themselves to each one, the Hoiy Spirit thus 
resting visibly for some time upon the head of 
each. Our Lord compares the Spirit to the wind 
in His secret, invisible coming, His often gentle, 
refreshing influences, His shaking, when with 
mighty power He affects the heart; to fire, 
for He enlightens the whole man ; He purifies the 
spiritual and moral nature as fire purifies silver 
from its dross, 

4. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, ( Holy Spirit, R. V.) The eleven had re- 
ceived the Spirit in some degree before. (John 
xx. 22.) Now they were ///ed—all their being 
was under the full presence and controlling, per- 
vading power of the Spirit. Their hearts were 
purified by faith. Acts xv. 8, 9. Aad began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, As a sign to the unbelieving 
people about them, they, under the inspiration of 
the Spirit. began to speak in the languages of dif- 
ferent nations the praises and wonderful works of 
God. This excited attention and inquiry, im- 
pressed the people with the truth that God was 
ushering in a new dispensation, and disposed them 
to accept the Gospel. 

5. And (Now R.V.) there were dwelling at 
Ferusalem Fews, devout men, out of (from R. V.) 
every nation under heaven. The Jews were dis- 
persed through all the nations known to them, 
and at the time of the Passover many of the most 
Some came to end 


| their days at the holy city. 


6. Now when this was noised abroad, (And 
when this sound was heard, R. V.) the 
multitede came together. The roaring sound, 
like that of a great wind, was heard, and peo- 
ple were attracted to the place where the dis- 
ciples were. And were confounded, because that 
every man heard them speak (speaking R. V.) 
in his own language. They were bewildered and 
amazed at hearing Galileans speak in a variety 
of languages and dialects. Even now, when 
there is a mighty work of the Spirit in a revival 
of religion, and men are brought under the power 
of the gospel, it is soon noised abroad and others 
are drawn to come, often to be blessed themselves. 

7. And they were all amazed, and marvelled, 
saying one to another, (saving, R. V.) Behold, 
are not all these which speak Gal i-de'ans? The 
disciples, as natives of the despised district of 
Galilee, spoke a harsh dialect, and would be un- 
learned, so as to be incapable of speaking such a 
variety of languages. 

8. And how hear we, every man in our own 
tongue, (language, R. V.) wherein we were born? 
These unlearned men not only spoke a large 
number of tongues, but so perfectly that it seemed 


| to those who listened as if they had been brought 


up to speak them. So now, men and women of 
no great learning are sometimes enabled to 
preach the truth so as to make people wonder at 
the effects produced. 

9. Parthians. Some of these Jews had come 
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rom Parthia, a vast district reaching from India| states that the phrase “ drunk with sweet wine” is 
to the Tigris, and from the desert of Khiva to the| used by Athenzeus. 

Indian ocean. Their language was like that of} s¢ But Peter, standing up with the eleven, 
the Persians. Medes, lived in Media, west of lifted up his voice,and said unto them, (and 
Parthia, south of the Caspian Sea, north of Persia| spake forth unto them, saying. R. V.) Ve men of 
and east of Armenia. £’/am-ites, or Elymzans,! Fudea, and all ye that dwell at Ferusalem, be 
were descended from Shem, and lived in Elam, | this known unto you, and hearken to my words, 
“a province lying south of Assyria and east of| (and give ear unto my words. R.V.) Peter's 
Persia proper.”"—Smith's Bib. Dict. And the\bold and ardent temperament was used of the 
dwellers in Mes-o-po-ta'mi-a, the country lying| Lord, so that, filled with divine energy and 
between the Euphrates and Tigris. J Fu-de'a.| wisdom by the Holy Spirit, he stood up to defend 
Luke if writing at Rome would mention all the| the eleven and the rest from this false charge, and 
dialectsspoken. The Galileans could not usually | to proclaim the truth about the Lord Jesus. The 
speak the dialect of Judea well, and hence the| eleven stood up with him as all assenting to what 
people would wonder at their doing so. Amdjhe said, and as representing the infant church, 
Cap pa-do'ci-a, a Roman province, in Asia Minor, | Some or all of them taught that day, as appears 
west of the Euphrates, bounded on the east by| by verse 37, perhaps one by one so that those 
Armenia, on the south by Cilicia, west by Lycao-| who spoke different languages could all hear, 
nia, north by Pontus and the Rlack Sea. J/nw| 175. For these are not drunken, as ye suppose, 
Pontus, a district of Asia Minor, north of Cappa-| seeing it is but the third hour of the day. These; 
docia. The native country of Aquila, see Acts] all the Christians there. People then got drunk 
xviii, 2, 18, 26. And A’sia. This was “a Roman|in the night. I Thess. v. 7. The third hour 
province which embraced the western part of the | would be nine A. M., the time of morning sacrifice, 
peninsula of Asia Minor, and of which Ephesus| and few Jews ate or drank till after it was over ; 
was the capital.”"— F. S. Howson. It held the| the common wine was so weak that a great deal 
seven churches to which John wrote in Revelation. | would have to be used to intoxicate. 

Zo. Phrygit-a and Pam-phyli-a, Provinces of| 16. But this is that which was | hath been R.V.) 
Asia Minor, Jn Egyft, where great numbers of! spoken by the prophet Foel. \nstead of drunken- 
Jews lived at that time. And in the parts of | ness you are seeing fulfilled the prophecy given 
Lib'ya about Cy-re'ne. Libya was Africa, especial-! by Joel, the outpouring of the Spirit of which he 
ly west of Egypt. Cyrene is the country now be-| spoke. Joel was, after Jonah, the earliest of the 
longing to Tripoli. The Cyrenian Jews had a! prophets whose writings have come down to us. 
synagogue in Jerusalem, see chap. vi. 9. Amd, He lived 800 years before Christ. He prophesied 
strangers of (sojourners from R V.) Rome. JewS to Judah great chastisements by locusts and 
from Rome staying at Jerusalem. ews and drought, called to repentance, and foretold the 
proselytes. (Both Fews and proselytes. R. V.)| outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh which 
Both born Jews, and those who though born Gen | should follow in times then future. 
tiles had abandoned idolatry and professed the | SUGGESTIONS. ; 
Jewish faith. 1. At God's appointed time, when Christ had 

il. Cretes (Cre'tans R. V.) and Ara‘bi-ans,| died, had risen, and had been glorified, the Holy 
Cretes were from the islands of the Mediterra- Spirit was sent in /fwd/ness upon the Church, in 
nean, especially from Crete or Candia. Arabians some degree to all men. i 
were descendants of Ishmael, particularly those! 2. When the disciples were waiting before the 
who dwelt in Arabia. We do hear them speak Lord in consecration of all, in mutual love and 
(speaking R. V.) in our tongues the wonderful in united prayer—the great blessing came. 
(mighty R. V.) works of God. Each stranger! 3. His coming was miraculously manifest to the 
heard ‘the disciples praising and glorifying God, | ear by a roaring sound, to the eye by tongues of 
and the seed of the gospel was thus scattered, | fire. 
to be borne back to distant nations. 

12. And they were ali amazed, in surprise, | 
wonder and bewilderment, unable to understand | 
thése strange things. Avd were in doubt ( per- 
plexed, R. V.) saying one to another, What experience to be so wholly surrendered to the 
meaneth this? ‘What can be the purpose of this Lord Jesus as to be habitually “tilled with the 
extraordinary event? When a great work of “God Spirit.” 
occurs, a stirring of men’s hearts takes place, and 
many, are awakened to think on spiritual things, 
and seek Christ. Some inquire into the meaning 
of the event, they listen to the preached word, 
they hear the testimonies of those who are turned 
to Christ and find peace through Him, they search 
the Scriptures and are likely to be blessed with 
conversion to God. 

13. (ButR V.) Others mocking said, These men 
are full of ( They are filled with R. V.) new wine. 
Another. class ridicule the word and work of ) 
grace. They call it all excitement, say that each disciple was called. Miracles were = s 
people are beside themselves, fanatics, &c. It was time; the abiding graces of the Spirit are for a 
very foolish to say that men who spoke foreign time. 
languages did so by being half-drunk, but people 8. Tongues startled hearers, awakened atten- 


who ridicule true religion are foolish at best. tion, but plain, forcible preaching was used to 
New wine, rather sweet wine, J. A, Alexander convert souls. 


4. All the disciples received the baptism. Itis, 
for all Christian men and women. Se 

5. It is a blessed thing to receive the Spirit as 
all believers do, Jno. vii. 39, but a more blessed 


6 The Holy Spirit comes as a breath to inspire 
men with all that is good in thought, word or act; 
He comes like fire to purify the soul, consume the 
dross of sin, and spread to others His holy influ- 
ence through us. ; 

7. The speaking with tongues was miraculous, 
done under the power of the Holy Spirit. It was 
almost certainly not afterwards used in preaching. 
But the chief blessing of the baptism of the Spirit 
was purity of heart, power to understand divine 
truth, and to do the service for Christ to which 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Tue National Executive Committee of the 
Prohibition party have issued a ‘“ National Ad- | 
dress,” in which occurs the following statement: | 


«“ The temperance reform rests upon facts of 
nature and of history, which few intelligent men | 
will venture to deny. 

«st. Alcohol is a poison, destructive of health | 
and life, and rendering the drunkard temporarily ' 
a madman, dangerous to society. The supposed | 
benefits derived from a moderate use of alco- 
holic drinks are now known to be delusions. | 

2d. In consequeuce of the peculiar nature of | 
alcohol to produce disease, of which a fierce ap- 
petite for itself is one of the traits, and of human | 
cupidity, which is willing to make money by 
ministering to this appetite, a wide-spread custom 
of drinking alcoholic beverages has grown up and | 
prevails. 

“3d, An inhuman and God-defying greed for | 





money to carry on war, inthe first half of the 
eighteenth century, devised in the British Parlia- 
ment the scheme of making the traffic in alcoholic 
drinks a source of revenue, and fixed the “ license 
system” upon the English-speaking world, mak- 
ing this traffic a monopoly to be protected, while | 
conceding its destructive consequences, 

“ath, Under this system the most monstrous 
abuses and crimes have resulted, destructive of 
everything valuable to humanity, embarrassing 
capital, deranging labor, corrupting politics, jeop 
ardizing the lives and property of citizens, plant- 
ing disease, not only in the guilty drinker, but in | 
his innocent children, increasing the fearful pro- 
portion in family idiocy, misery and crime, and 
tapping the foundations of the republic by the 
destruction of its homes.” 


’ 


“ THE State Temperance Committee,” of Penn- 
sylvania, have issued an address to the citizens of 
that State, asking attention to the importance of 
efforts to secure the submission to the Legislature 
of a prohibitory amendment to the constitution. 
They state that : 

“ Through associations organized in a majority 
of the counties of the State, and by other socie- 
ties and agencies, meetings have been held within 
the past few months all over the State, and the 
sympathy and support of thousands secured for 
constitutional prohibition. A great educational 
work has been done in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, and by the press. 

“ Appeals have been made to the voters of all 
parties alike, on the ground that prohibition is 
not a partisan measure, but in the interests of the 
whole people, and the best means for the protec- 
tion of our homes from the devastating influence 
of the drink traffic, : 

“ The influence of the State Committee and of 
various State and County Associations was 
brought to bear upon nominating conventions of 
the different parties, and upon voters, in favor of 
candidates for the Legislature known to be favor- 
able to the submission of a prohibitory amend- 
ment, and in many instances these efforts were 
successful; and though all that we desired was 
not accomplished, it is cause of sincere congratu- 
lation that so many of the candidates pledged to 
this measure have been elected, and we have 
good reason to believe, as to others, that they 
have only to be made acquainted with the will 
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of their constituents to secure their support for 
the measure.” 

The proposed amendment has been drawn 
up with great care and is as follows: “The 
manufacture, or sale, or keeping for sale, of 
any alcoholic or intoxicating liquors, whether 
brewed. fermented, or distilled, or any com- 
pounds thereof, or any compound of which 
any such liquors constitute a part, to be used 
as a beverage, is prohibited within this Com- 
monwealth; but the manufacture and sale of 
such liquors, or compounds thereof, for purposes 
other than a beverage, shall be regulated by law. 
The General Assembly, after the adoption of this 
article by the qualified electors of the Common- 
wealth, shall, without delay, enforce its provisions 
by adequate penalties.” 

The Committee urge that the friends of tem- 
perance in the State shall attempt, first, the edu- 
cation of the community by public meetings and 


ithe distribution ot temperance literature; and 
| second, procure signatures to petitions to the Leg- 


islature in favor of constitutional prohibition. 


THE people of Nebraska are trying the efficacy 
of a high license law as a restriction upon the 
evils of intemperance. The license for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in cities of over ten thous- 
and inhabitants is one thousand dollars, and five 
hundred dollars in cities of less than ten thousand 
inhabitants. 


THe Women’s Christian Temperance Union has 
1670 Unions, and a membership of 76,105; scat- 
tered through 27 States, two Territories, and the 
District of Columbia. 


CORRESPONDENC 


B.. 


When we come to render our account, I think 
we shall be dealt with according to our sincerity, 
the purity of our motives; but our work will 
stand or “ suffer loss” according as it has been in 
harmony with “the eternal verities,” “the ever- 
lasting righteousness,” which God has ordained, 
Zeal and energy are very useful, 7 rzghtly 
directed, but they are not always gifts of grace so 
much as gifts of nature or temperament or physic- 
al organization. Saul of Tarsus was as zealous 
and as energetic as Paul the apostle, so far as | 
know. But the latter built up what the former at- 
tempted to destroy. And between Peter and 
Paul it might be difficult to say wherein one ex- 
celled the other in zeal, activity and energy—yet, 
even when fully clothed with apostleship, they 
did not both seem to have been always so filled 
with the Spirit as that there was no appearance of 
misdirected zeal or activity. So of Paul and 
Barnabas. Would it not be safer then for all to 
be careful not to assert that those who have been 
baptized by the Holy Ghost, have therefore no 
need to wazf to know God's will as to their work, 
because they are filled with the Spirit. Did not 
our early Friends quickly find out that even those 
in whom the Spirit of God manifestly dwelt, had 
constant need to watch and wait that they might. 
discern between the mind of the Spirit and the 
promptings of their own minds? Do not their 
writings refer to many instances in which men 
and women followed their own imaginations or 
their own will, into irregularities and extrava- 
gances both of conduct and of doctrine, under 
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the claim (perhaps the delusion) of being led of| ed by the Agent, after consultation with the Indians 
the Lord—or, in modern phrase, of “doing the|in council, from among the most intelligent of the 
Lord’s work?” We need a fresh baptism, from |tribe. The tribunal is to be known as the “ Court 
which we shall emerge with something of the| of Indian Offences,” and the Judges are to hold 
gravity which betokens inwardness of waiting | office one year and be paid $20 a month. The 
upon God, and an earnest desire that even our] function of this Court will be to hear and pass 
zeal and activity may be wholly subject to His|judgment upon all such questi. ns as may be 
will, The strength of some churches lies mainly | presented to it for consideration, and it shall have 
in strength of organization, The strength of the | jurisdiction over all “Indian offences,” as des. 
Society of Friends will ever be in proportion to| cribed in the rules, All judgments of this Court, 
the salt that is in its merabership—the salt that | however, are subject to an appeal to and final re. 
has not lost its savor. N. vision by the Bureau at Washington. It is enact. 
ed that “the sun dance, the scalp dance, the war 
ses inst eee a dance and all other so-called sports assimilating 
. . : , . | thereto shail be considered ‘Indian offences’ and 
Dear Friend: The meeting in course at this any one found guilty of being a participant in 
place was largely attended this morning. Among any one or more of these ‘offences’ shall, for the 
those present were a native of Mesopotamia; a| first offence committed, be punished by being de. 
negro woman from Africa, who has personally prived of his rations for a period not exceeding 
felt the horrors of slavery ;a Bedouin, who pitched | ffteen days, and if found guilty of any subsequent 
his “ black tent” near the Mission yesterday ; also) offence shall be punished by withholding his or 
persons of several other nationalities. To all the 

















gospel was lovingly and freely preached. 


At 3 o'clock P. M., Brumana Monthly Meeting 
met at the Girls’ Training Home. About twenty- 


Zareefy Twiney, 
teacher of the girls’ day school at Beit Mary, was 


five persons were present. 


received a member, after which she was invited 
to be present. Prayer was offered by Dr. Beshara, 
and the Bible account of our Lord's interview 
with the Samaritan woman was read by a mem 
ber. Then followed the reading, both in English 
and Arabic, of an excellent epistle from Western 
Yearly Meeting. 

The schools are in successful operation. The 
medical department is achieving encouraging 
results, 

My fellow-traveler, C. M. Jones, and self have 
been kept thus far in comfortable health, for 
which we hope to be truly thankful. 

Thy sincere friend, 
ELI JONES. 





Dr. H. J. Minthorne, of West Branch, Iowa, 
has been called without any solicitation on his 
part, to act as superintendent of the Government 
Indian Industrial School in Oregon. He con- 
sulted his friends at their late Monthly Meeting, 
and received their concurrence and encourage- 


ment to enter upon the very responsible duties of 
the post. 











RULES FOR INDIANS. 





The crying need of laws for Indians on Reser- 
vations has been apparent for years, but Congress 
has seemed unable or unwilling to furnish a code. 
Secretary Teller has cut the knot by the issue of 
orders to Agents, which if carried out with judicial 
fairness will to a small extent meet the case, al- 
though the exercise of such powers ought to have 
the proper form and sanction of law and not of 
mere departmental orders, 


RULES FOR THE CARE OF THE INDIANS. 


A circular letter has been sent to all Indian 
agents by Indian Commissioner Price, laying 
down rules for their guidance, with a view to 
having the evil practices mentioned by Secretary 
Teller in his report abolished. It directs that there 
shall be established at each United States Indian 
Agency a tribunal consisting of three persons, no | 
one of whom can be a polygamist, to be nominat- | 


sree ETS 


their rations for a period of not less than ten days 
or more than thirty, or by incarceration in the 
Agency prison for a period not exceeding thirty 
days. or both, at the discretion of the Court, 
“Any plural marriage hereafter contracted or 
entered into by any member of an Indian tribe 
under the supervision of a United States Indian 
| Agent shall be considered an ‘Indian offence,’ 
and is to be punishable by a fine of not less than 
; $20,or work at hard labor for twenty days, or 
| both, the proceeds to be devoted to the benefit of 
the tribe.” Indians who fail to support. their 
families are to be deprived of rations until such 
time as they give satisfactory assurance that they 
will provide for those dependent on them, The 
sixth rule provides that ‘’ the usual practice of so- 
called ‘medicine men’ shall be considered In- 
dian offences, cognizable by ‘the Court of Indian 
Offences,’ and whenever it shall be proven to the 
satisfaction of the Court that the influence or prac- 
tice of so-called ‘medicine men’ operates as a 
hindrance to the civilization of a tribe, or that said 
‘medicine man’ resorts to any artifice or device 
to keep the Indians under his influence, or shall 
adopt any means to prevent the attendance of 
children at the Agency schools, or shall use any 
of the arts of a conjuror to prevent the Indians 
from abandoning their heathenish rites and cus- 
toms, shall be adjudged guilty of an Indian 
offence, and upon conviction of any one or more 
of these specified practices or any other of an 
equally anti-progressive nature, shall be confined 
in the Agency prison and fed on bread and water 
for a term not less than ten days and not exceed- 
ing thirty days, or until such time as he shall pro- 
duce evidence satisfactory to the Court that he will 
forever abandon all practices styled ‘Indian 
offences’ under this rule.” ; 
The letter also provides that any Indian who 
wilfully destroys or attempts to destroy or takes 
and carries away the property of another Indian, 
is guilty of an Indian offence, and upon trial and 
conviction can be compelled to restore the stolen 
property to the owner, and is to be confined in the 
Agency prison for a term not exceeding thirty 
days, or “until such time as evidence satisfactory 
to the Court is presented that the offence will not 
be repeated, provided that it shall not be consider- 
ed a sufficient or satisfactory answer to any of the 
offences set forth in this rule that the party charg- 
ed was a ‘mourner,’ and justified in taking or 
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destroying the property in accordance with the | 
custom or rules of the tribe.” 


cold indifference ; but the State, and the Chris- 
tian society behind it, which condemned me 
during all those dreary years to the society of 
, life-long felons, and hardened and infamous 
offenders, these I cannot forgive.”"—H. C. Potter, 


Tue Chicago 7ribume gives some interesting | 
extracts from the biennial report of the secretary | 
of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, The | 
facts in regard to the condition of working men 
in Chicago are derived from statements made to 
the bureau, in reply to interrogatories, by 437 
working men, representing sixty-two different 
yocations in life and of a great diversity of con- 
dition, Of the whole number reporting it appears 
that only one-eighth are possessed of homes of 
their own. A table is presented in the report 
representing the status of a class of persons who 
occupy a middle position between the very poor 
and the more prosperous among the working 
men, and giving the annual average earnings in 
each trade or occupation, the number of persons 
toa family, the number of rooms occupied, and 
the monthly rental paid, It appears from this 
table that the average annual income of working | 
men of all occupations in Chicago is $608.70. 
Two trades show incomes of over $900, five | 
average more than $800, nine average upwards 
of $700, and nineteen upwarcs of $600 per 
annum, The average family of the working 
man, as shown in these returns, consists of four 
persons, The average number of rooms occupied 
by a family of four is three and one-third, 
Instances are given in which one room is occu- 
pied by a family of six. These are, however, 
few. In fact, only six per cent. of all the families 
reported from are compelled to occupy one room, 
and about one-half of these are families of two. 
Twenty per cent. of all the families reported live 
in two rooms, and one-half of these families 
have from four to nine members. The average 
rental paid for three and one-third rooms is 
$10.25 per month. The greater number of fami- 
lies occupy three or four rooms, at a cost of about 
$3 perroom. In order to obtain these tenements 
at these prices, however, it is necessary to live in 
the outskirts of the city. This involves the 
payment of car fare, which increases the rent 
item about thirty-three per cent. In this way it is 
estimated that the laboring man pays about twen- 
ty-seven per cent. of his earnings for shelter for 
himself and his family. 

THE SOLAR ENGINE, used in Paris for driving 
a printing press, has proved so successful that 
there appears to be a possibility of having it suc- 
cessfully employed for light power purposes in 
Egypt, India and other hot countries, The rays 
of the sun are concentrated by reflectors on a 
boiler, which furnishes steam to an engine of 
ordinary construction, and this drives a printing 
press of apparently one-boy power. A patent 
has been taken out in Washington by an Ameri- 
can inventor for a similar engine. 


A VICE of our prison system, which cannot be 
‘00 strongly reprobated or too speedily reformed, 
is that which herds together such hardened 
offenders as I have just referred to with those who 
from their first false step find themselves for the 
irst time within prison walls. Said one of these, 
“I can forgive the counsel for the prosecution 
who so cruelly exaggerated my crime, and the 
judge who dismissed me to my doom with such 


\in Christian Union. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER has just passed 
his seventy-fifth birth-day. 


—— +e - —__ —_ — 


EVERY YEAR. 


Life is a count of losses 
Every year ; 
For the weak are heavier crosses 
Every year ; 
Lost sprin ss with sobs replying 
Unto weary autumn sighing ; 
While those we love are dying 
Every year. 


The days have less of gladness 
Every year ; 

The nights more weight of sadness 
Every year ; 

Fair springs no longer charm us, 

The winds and weather harm us, 

The threats of death alarm us, 
Every year. 


There come new cares and sorrows 
Every year; 
Dark days and darker morrows 
Every year ; 
‘Fhe ghosts of dead loves haunt us, 
The ghosts of changed friends taunt us, 
And disappointments daunt us 
Every year. 


To the past go more dead faces 
Every year ; 

As the loved leave vacant places 
Every year ; 

Everywhere their sad eyes meet us, 

In the evening's dusk they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us 
Every year. 


« You are growing old,” they tell us, 
“ Every year ; 

You are more alone,” they tell us, 
“ Every year ; 

You can win no new affection, 

You have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
Every year.” 


The shores of life are shifting 
Every year ; 
And we are seaward drifting 
Every year ; 
Old places, changing, fret us, 
The living more forget us, 
There are fewer to regret us 
Every year, 


But the truer life draws nigher 
Every year ; 

And its morning star climbs higher 
Every year ; 

Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 

And its heavy burden lighter, 

And the dawn immortal brighter, 
Every year. 
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N EXPERIENCED ‘NURSE, well recom- | 

mended, wishes employment, either monthly | leader, died about midnight of the 31st ult, in his 

or in any illness, Address E. Mix. | forty-fifth year. As a member of the Provisional 
304 Arch St., Philadelphia. | Government formed after the deposition of Na 

aes | leon III. in 1870, he was for some months virty. 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. |ally dictator of the portion of France not occy. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu-| pied by the German armies, Later, he was a 
rope are to the Ist inst. |member and for a time President, of the Cham. 

GREAT BriTain.—Recent heavy rains have | ber of Deputies; and in 1881 was-for two months 
caused floods in the midland counties. On Minister of Foreign Affairs and Premier, 
the 28th ult., at Bradford, Yorkshire, a tall mill | GERMANY.—Continuous rains last week caused 
chimney fell upon a building full of operatives, the Rhine and its tributaries from Lake Constance 
by which 36 persons are known to have been to Cologne to rise rapidly. Many bridges, &c,, 
killed and 50 others injured, mostly women and |were destroyed: Cologne, Frankfort-on-the. 
children. About 3,000 persons are thrown out of Main, and Worms were partially flooded. It was 
employment, eight mills having flue connections estimated that fully fifty persons had perished, 
with the fallen chimney being compelled to sus- | The Inn and the Danube in Upper Austria, were 
pend operations, _ also overflowed. 

Michael Davitt, one of the Irish leaders, on the | AUSTRIA.—The six hundredth anniversary of the 
28th, addressed a meeting at Limehouse, a dis- founding of the house of Hapsburg (the nowreign. 
trict of London, on the social and political ing family,) was celebrated on the 27th ult., in Vare 
condition of Ireland. He objected to the voncen- ous parts of the empire. 
tration of political power in the hands of the ITALty.—The Senate on the 29th adopted the 
landlord class. A resolution was adopted de- | Parliamentary Oath bill of the Government. 
claring that self-government, with aresumption; A Vienna journal says that the Austrian 
of the land for the benefit of the people, is the Emperor, through the Primate of Hungary, has 
only means of restoring peace and contentment offered to act as mediator between the King ot 
in Ireland. | Italy and the Pope, with a view of establishing 

IRELAND.—At a National League meeting held , an understanding satisfactory to both. 

Bray on the 31st, —-Corbett, M.P,who presided,! It is asserted that Russia and the Pope have 
said that nobody need hesitate to jointhe League, arranged a mode of managing their difficulties, 
as Secretary Trevelyan had admitted that it wasa one of the first results of which will be that the 
legal organization. ~—— Lalor, M. P.,#aid he Pope will reappoint Roman Catholic bishops in 
was glad to see that the assembly was mainly , Poland. 

composed of fighting men. He was ceriainthey' Russta.—Complaints as to the treatment of the 
knew the day might come when they should have Jews are again appearing. It is stated that at 
to use that force by which every other country St. Petersburg the railway companieshave ordered 
had obtained freedom. He urged organization, the discharge of their Jewish employees. The 
openly if possible. Harrington, Secretary of the Prefect of St. Petersburg has ordered that no 
Organizing Committee, who is threatened with indulgence shall be shown to Jews residing in the 
prosecution by the Government for a previous city without official leave. The Senate has 
speech elsewhere, also spoke in a rather defiant , decided that no Court can authorize the transfer 
manner. of land to a Jew. 

FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies rejected’ ICELAND.—The acting Governor of Iceland, 
a motion to reduce the credit for the occupation the Bishop and other persons of note, in a com- 
of Tunis, and adopted the amount proposed by a munication to the London 7imes, say that not- 
vote of 424 to 52. The Government introduced withstanding large donations have been received, 
a credit of 1,275,000 francs, to defray the expense there must be great distress from want of food on 
of De Brazza’s expedition to the Congo, which the island the present winter. a 
the Chamber adopted almost unanimously. The! Domestic —Elisha H. Allen, Minister from the 
Senate adopted the ordinary and extraordinary Hawaiian Islands to Washington, died suddenly 
budgets, and the Tunisian credit. Both Chambers on the Ist inst. at the President's New Year 
were prorogued on the 29th. reception, He was a native of Massachusetts, 

The report of the committee on De Brazza’s and was sent as Consul to those islands about 
expedition states that he thinksit possible to com-,1g51. Subsequently he became successively 
plete the exploration of the Upper Congo in two Finance Minister, and Chief Justice and Chan- 
years. His object is to maintain the position al- cellor of the kingdom; and in 1870, was accredit- 
ready achieved, by founding eight chief and ed as Minister to this country. His age was 
twelve minor stations, forming a chain to, Brazza- nearly seventy-nine years. 
ville from Gaboon and from the sea. To mark| CONGRESS.—The Senate, on the 27th ult. 
the pacific character of the mission, it goes under passed the bill for the reform of the Civil Service, 
the auspices of the Ministries of Foreign Affairs providing for competitive examinations of appli- 
and Public Instruction. | cants for positions, appointments to be made “i 

It is reported that a French commissioner will those rating highest in such examinations, an 
be sent to Tonquin with a draft of a new treaty, prohibiting the levying on such employees ot 
more clearly defining the rights of France in that contributions for political purposes. A bill : 
province. The demands of the treaty will be sup-. prevent political assessments passed on the ~ 
ported by a small body of troops, which will oc-, The bill to provide for the performance «2 
cupy the principal fortresses of the country. duties of President and Vice President was dis- 

There have been renewed floods in various cussed on the 29th. The House was in session 


parts of France, Lyons, Besancon and Lisieux on the 27th and 3oth, but transacted no business 
were inundated. . Of, importance, 
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